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The  ninety-eighth  year  of  the  Semi- 
nary was  opened  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises on  Friday  morning,  September 
17th,  at  11  o’clock.  There  was  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  students  present, 
both  from  the  entering  class  and  from 
the  upper  classes.  The  address  was  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Caspar  Wistar 
Hodge,  Ph.D.  His  subject  was  “Chris- 
tian Experience  and  Dogmatic  Theol- 
ogy”. The  address  sought  to  set  forth 
the  nature  of  Christian  experience  and, 
from  the  point  of  view  thus  gained,  to 
determine  the  relation  of  Christian  Ex- 
perience to  Dogmatic  Theology.  The  ad- 
dress was  followed  by  an  informal  re- 
ception ; and  regular  lectures  and  recita- 
tions were  begun  at  4 o’clock  the  same 
afternoon. 

**■•.*** 

On  the  second  Friday  evening  of  the 
term  an  informal  reception  was  given  to 
the  entering  students  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; and  on  Thursday 
evening,  October  28th,  a more  formal 
reception  was  given  in  Lennox  Library 
by  the  members  of  the  Faculty  and  their 
wives.  A large  number  of  guests  were 
present,  including  members  of  the  Boards 
of  Directors  and  Trustees. 

****** 

Just  as  The  Bulletin  goes  to  press 
it  is  learned  with  deep  regret  that  Dr. 
McEwen  has  declined  the  election  to 
the  Chair  of  Homiletics. 


The  Seminary  will  welcome  this  year 
as  Students’  Lecturer  on  Missions  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Speer.  The  dates  set  for  the 
lectures  are  November  29  to  December 
3,  at  5 p.  m.,  in  Miller  Chapel.  Mr. 
Speer  is  a member  of  the  Seminary  Class 
of  ’93  and  was  pursuing  his  course  with 
a view  to  graduation  and  the  calling  of  a 
Foreign  Missionary,  when,  at  the  end  of 
his  Junior  year,  at  the  age  of  but  twenty- 
four  years,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions called  him  to  become  one  of  its 
four  Secretaries.  By  his  peculiar  fit- 
ness, great  ability  and  efficient  service  the 
wisdom  of  this  unusual  action  has  been 
confirmed.  Upon  the  background  of 
his  wide  study  and  practical  experience 
of  missions,  Mr.  Speer  will  present 
“Missions  in  South  America”  as  he  has 
learned  them  through  the  six  months’ 
tour  just  completed  in  that  continent. 
****** 

Prof.  Henry  E.  Dosker,  D.D.,  of 
Louisville  Theological  Seminary,  will  on 
December  10th,  at  5 p.  m.,  deliver  in 
Miller  Chapel  a lecture  on  “Jesus  in 
German  Theology  in  the  First  Decade  of 
the  Twentieth  Century”. 

****** 

At  the  invitation  of  President  Ketler, 
of  Grove  City  College,  a visit  to  America 
was  made  during  the  past  summer  by  the 
Rev.  John  Thomas,  M.A.,  Pastor  of  the 
Myrtle  Street  Baptist  Church,  Liverpool, 
England,  who  is  the  Homiletical  Profes- 
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sor  at  Manchester  Baptist  College,  Eng- 
land. Professor  Thomas  is  widely  known 
as  a distinguished  preacher  and  author. 
Some  of  his  published  works  are  as  fol- 
lows: “The  Organic  Unity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch", four  volumes  of  sermons  en- 
titled “The  Myrtle  Street  Pulpit",  and 
two  volumes  of  sermons  entitled  “The 
Ideal  City”  and  “Concerning  the  King”. 
Prof.  Thomas  has  also  published  a vol- 
ume of  Poetry  entitled  “Psyche  and 
Other  Poems”.  During  his  stay  in 
America,  Prof.  Thomas  delivered  ser- 
mons and  lectures  at  the  Grove  City 
Bible  School,  at  the  Chautauqua  Con- 
vention, at  the  Winona  Bible  Conference 
and  also  in  various  churches  in  different 
cities  in  the  Eastern  States. 

By  a special  arrangement  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Directors,  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  a Professor  for  the 
chair  of  Homiletics,  a special  course  of 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  preaching  was 
delivered  in  the  Seminary  during  the 
early  part  of  October.  A brief  report  of 
these  lectures  prepared  by  a member  of 
the  Middle  class  is  appended. 

The  students  of  Princeton  Seminary  are 
deeply,  indebted  to  Rev.  John  Thomas,  D.D.,  of 
Liverpool,  England,  for  a series  of  five  in- 
structive and  inspiring  lectures  on  Homiletics. 
These  lectures  were  delivered  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  in  Miller  Chapel,  beginning 
on  Monday,  October  4.  Dr.  Thomas’  ideal 
for  the  minister  and  especially  for  his  work  in 
the  pulpit,  is  very  high,  but  if  the  principles 
he  suggests  are  appropriated  and  applied,  the 
preacner  cannot  fail  to  come  much  nearer  the 
standard  set  for  him  by  Dr.  Thomas. 

The  first  of  these  lectures  was  upon  the 
subject,  “The  Preacher  and  His  Authority,” 
since  the  matter  of  authority  is  the  one  thing 
above  all  else  that  distinguishes  the  preacher 
from  other  orators.  This  authority  is  not  sub- 
jective, nor  is  it  found  in  spiritual  experience, 
indispensable  as  such  experience  must  be  in 
the  life  of  the  minister.  Nor  is  this  authority 
to  be  found  in  one’s  own  speculation.  Meta- 


physics and  philosophy  are  valuable  as  dis- 
ciplines, but  as  authority  they  are  out  of  the 
question.  The  preacher’s  authority  lies  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  Gospels. 
The  only  Christ  we  have  is  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels,  and  those  who  would  hold  to  Christ, 
but  give  up  the  Gospels,  must  give  up  both. 
The  men  who  write  about  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament  claim  authority  for  their  writings. 
To  accept  the  authority  of  these  sacred  Scrip- 
tures is  the  reasonable  thing  to  do,  for  no- 
where else  can  be  found  an  infallible  author- 
ity. 

The  second  lecture  of  the  series  was  enti- 
tled “The  Preacher’s  Personal  Message.”  The 
gospel  preached  by  the  minister  of  the  gospel 
is  Christ’s,  and  yet  in  a sense  it  is  the  preach- 
er’s own,  for  human  personality  should  not  be 
violated  in  the  public  exposition  of  God’s 
Word  any  more  than  it  was  violated  in  the 
writing  of  the  Bible.  Peter  and  John  wrote 
of  the  same  gospel,  and  yet  in  Peter’s  work 
we  see  the  character  of  Peter,  and  in  John’s 
his  character.  The  universal  truth  of  the  gos- 
pel should  be  proclaimed  with  the  freedom  of 
individual  personality,  and  the  freedom  of  in- 
dividual personality  should  be  exercised  in 
harmony  with  the  universal  truth  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  essential  that  the  minister  be  true  to 
himself  in  his  preaching.  One  man  is  strong 
in  argument.  Another  is  deeply  emotional. 
Another  is  imaginative.  Each  has  his  place. 
“Let  a man  examine  himself,”  Paul  says ; and 
to  do  this  the  man  must  take  away  his  spec- 
tacles, whether  they  be  those  of  appreciation 
and  self-conceit,  or  those  of  depreciation  and 
diffidence.  The  most  important  maxim  to  re- 
member is,  “Be  yourself.”  If  each  minister 
is  himself,  such  a situation  will  not  exist,  as 
was  the  case  after  the  opening  of  the  Metro- 
politan College  in  London,  when  paper  Spur- 
geons sprung  up  all  over  England.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  individual  proclamation  must 
be  in  accord  with  the  gospel  preached.  It  is 
not  for  a man  to  preach  so  that  his  people  will 
say,  “What  a great  preacher  he  is !”  but 
“What  a great  Christ  he  preaches.”  The  gos- 
pel of  Christ  must  govern  the  life  of  the  min- 
ister, and  the  more  completely  the  gospel  rules 
his  life,  the  more  powerful  his  ministry  will  lie. 

In  his  third  lecture,  on  the  “Relation  of  the 
Preacher  to  Theology,”  Dr.  Thomas  replied  to 
those  of  our  day  who  decry  creeds  of  all  kinds. 
They  insist  that  doctrines  are  unnecessary, 
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and  they  say  that  all  society  needs  is  to  realize 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Man;  yet  the  statement  of  this 
need  is  but  the  statement  of  a creed,  sim- 
ple though  it  is.  In  relation  to  theology, 
preaching  may  be  defined  as  the  popular  pre- 
sentation and  exposition  of  the  divinely  re- 
vealed truths  of  the  gospel,  with  a vital  appli- 
cation of  these  truths  to  human  affairs.  Not 
that  the  preacher  is  to  take  his  systematic  body 
of  divinity  into  the  pulpit,  but  that  he  should 
convert  the  old  and  honored  expressions  into 
the  language  of  the  day.  The  New  Testament 
is  the  model.  Paul’s  divinity  is  interspersed 
with  Hallelujah  Choruses.  Divine  truth  must 
be  applied  to  human  affairs,  for  life  and  truth 
cannot  be  separated.  Divine  truth  is  life. 

“The  Preacher  and  His  Choice  of  Themes” 
was  the  subject  the  next  afternoon,  and  in  this 
connection  also  preaching  was  defined.  The 
end  of  preaching  is  to  seek  the  salvation  of 
souls  and  the  up-building  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  through  the  proclamation  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ.  From  this  definition,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  best  sermon  themes  are  spiritual, 
Biblical  and  evangelical.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  preacher  to  consider  Jesus  Christ  in  var- 
ious relationships,  the  relationship  of  Christ  to 
creation,  to  the  struggling  history  of  mankind, 
to  the  old  covenant,  to  the  Church,  to  the 
spiritual  experience  of  the  individual  and  to 
the  unconverted.  The  movement  of  the  time, 
the  conditions  of  the  Church  and  the  particular 
congregation,  and  the  condition  of  the  preach- 
er’s own  spiritual  life  will  also  determine  his 
choice  of  a theme. 

The  series  was  concluded  with  “The 
Preacher  and  His  Thought  World.”  Empha- 
sis was  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  laying 
broad  and  deep  foundations  for  the  minister’s 
thought,  and  that  as  early  as  possible  in 
his  life.  One  can  never  know  the  Scrip- 
tures completely  until  he  knows  everything 
else,  and  consequently  all  his  other  learning 
will  help  him  to  understand  the  Word  of  God. 
Of  course,  the  preacher  must  focus  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  things  that  directly  bear  upon 
his  preaching,  but  his  thought  world  must  not 
be  bounded  by  the  immediate  and  direct  re- 
quirements of  his  preaching.  He  should  also 
be  able  to  command  the  whole  of  his  thought 
world  for  his  preaching.  There  are  certain 
main  lines  of  thought  which  it  is  almost  oblig- 
atory for  the  minister  to  follow.  Science, 
philosophy,  romance  and  poetry,  history  and 


biography,  will  widen  the  preacher’s  thought 
world  and  make  his  preaching  better. 

Dr.  Thomas,  in  his  lectures,  made  no  effort 
to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  regular  in- 
structor of  homiletics  in  the  seminary.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  technicali- 
ties of  sermon-making  or  the  rules  of  pulpit- 
oratory.  His  aim  rather  was  to  inspire  the 
students  to  take  a higher  attitude  toward  the 
whole  work  of  preaching  by  general  sugges- 
tions and  principles.  In  this  he  was  success- 
ful, as  the  increasing  interest  in  his  lectures 
showed  F.  R.  Elder. 


The  L.  P.  Stone  Lectures 

The  Lectures  upon  the  L.  P.  Stone 
Foundation  for  this  year  will  be  deliv- 
ered in  February  by  the  Rev.  Louis  F. 
Benson,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia.  His 
theme  will  be  “The  Hymnody  of  the 
English  Speaking  Churches”.  Dr.  Ben- 
son’s fitness  to  speak  upon  this  inter- 
esting subject  is  assured  by  his  splendid 
service  to  the  Church  in  the  preparation 
of  “The  Hymnal”,  issued  by  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication  and  so  wide- 
ly used,  and  by  his  presentation  of  “The 
Psalmody  of  the  Reformed  Churches”  in 
the  Stone  Lectures  of  1906-7. 


The  Department  of  Homiletics 

Pending  the  election  of  a Professor  to 
fill  the  vacant  chair  of  Homiletics,  the 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
were  most  fortunate  in  being  able  to  se- 
cure, for  the  present  year,  the  services 
of  the  Rev.  Prof.  Ferdinand  S.  Schenck, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America  at  New 
Brunswick.  Dr.  Schenck  has  won  dis- 
tinction as  an  instructor  in  Homiletics 
and  is  widely  known  both  as  a preacher 
and  as  the  author  of  a work  on  “Prac- 
tical Theology”  and  a more  recent  vol- 
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ume  on  “Sociology”.  According  to  the 
present  arrangement,  Dr.  Schenck  fills 
all  the  hours  usually  allotted  to  the  work 
of  Homiletics,  including  one  hour  each 
week  with  each  class  in  the  theory  of 
Homiletics  and  one  hour  in  the  practice 
of  Homiletics. 


Dr.  McEwan  Called  to  the 
Homiletic  Chair 

At  its  fall  meeting  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors extended  a call  to  Rev.  Wm.  L. 
McEwan,  D.D.,  of  Pittsburgh,  to  the 
chair  of  Homiletics.  Dr.  McEwen  is  a 
native  of  Kentucky  and  a graduate  of 
Centre  College.  He  completed  his 
course  in  Princeton  Seminary  in  1885 
and  accepted  a call  to  the  Rodney  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Wilmington,  Del. ; 
in  1892  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Webster  Grove,  Mo., 
and  in  1894  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pittsburgh.  This  church  was 
then  in  its  original  location  far  down- 
town. Under  Dr.  McEwan’s  leadership 
the  church  moved  to  the  East  End  of  the 
city  and  erected  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful church  edifices  in  the  country,  has 
increased  its  membership  to  over  1000 
and  become  a leading  church  of  the  de- 
nomination in  benevolent  and  missionary 
activities.  Dr.  McEwan  has  been  much 
more  than  the  pastor  of  a single  church, 
taking  a leading  part  in  the  religious  ac- 
tivities of  Pittsburgh,  especially  interest- 
ing himself  in  the  work  for  foreigners 
and  in  the  organized  extension  work  of 
the  Presbytery.  He  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Endowment 
Fund  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 
and  largely  through  his  personal  efforts 
secured  more  than  half  a million  dollars 
for  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm 


ministers.  He  is  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Freedmen,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  and  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Princeton  Seminary. 

If  he  accepts  the  Homiletic  Chair  he 
will  bring  to  the  Seminary  not  merely 
the  gifts  of  a successful  Gospel  preacher, 
but  the  largeheartedness,  wide  sympa- 
thies, and  extensive  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  within  and  without  the  Church 
that  has  made  him  the  power  he  is  in 
Pittsburgh,  in  the  Synod  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  the  Church  at  large.  He 
has  not  as  yet  given  his  decision. 


The  New  Directors 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Semi- 
nary, at  its  recent  semi-annual  meeting, 
elected  as  new  Directors  Rev.  George 
Francis  Greene,  D.D.,  of  Cranford,  N. 
J.,  in  the  place  of  Rev.  Wm.  Irvin,  D.D., 
deceased;  Rev.  Louis  B.  Crane,  of  Eas- 
ton, Pa.,  in  the  place  of  Rev.  J.  Stuart 
Dickson,  D.D.,  deceased ; John  H.  Con- 
verse, LL.D.,  in  the  place  of  George  E. 
Sterry,  Esq.,  deceased ; and  H.  S.  Pren- 
tiss Nichols,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  place  of  Hugh  Hamill,  Esq.,  de- 
ceased. 

Dr.  Greene  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  in  1882  and  from  the  Semi- 
nary in  1885.  He  at  once  entered  upon 
the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Cranford,  N.  T.,  and  has  had  the  sin- 
gular experience  of  continuing  in  his 
first  pastorate  for  the  whole  twenty-four 
years  of  his  ministry,  the  church  and  the 
minister  growing  together  with  the  pass- 
ing years.  Dr.  Greene  has  been  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Book  Review 
section  of  The  Princeton  Theological 
Reviczv. 

Mr.  Crane  graduated  from  Princeton 
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University  in  1891  and  from  the  Semi- 
nary in  1894.  As  New  Testament  Fel- 
low he  studied  the  following  year  in 
Berlin  and  Greifswald.  Returning,  he 
became  Assistant  for  three  years  to  Dr. 
Purves  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Princeton.  He  then  became  pastor  of 
the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Buf- 
falo, and  from  there  accepted  a call  to 
the  Professorship  of  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Exegesis  in  Chicago  The- 
ological Seminary.  Since  1906  he  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Brainerd  Union 
Church  of  Easton,  Pa. 

John  H.  Converse,  LL.D.,  who  is  al- 
ready a member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Seminary,  is  well  known  in 
the  commercial  world  as  the  head  of  the 
great  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Phila- 
delphia ; and  in  the  religious  world  as  a 
philanthropist,  and  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Evangelistic  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  giving  himself  and  his 
means  devotedly  to  the  cause  of  Evan- 
gelism. 

FI.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols,  Esq.,  is  Assist- 
ant General  Counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  and  an  elder  in  the  Summit 
Church,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


Extension  Work 

Each  week  ten  members  of  the  Middle 
Class  are  delegated  to  do  extension  work 
in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  under  the 
guidance  of  a committee  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Arrangements  are 
made  to  visit  various  churches,  Sabbath 
Schools  and  Missions  and  to  take  any 
part  in  the  work  which  may  be  suggested. 
The  students  report,  on  their  return  to 
Princeton,  both  in  writing  and  orally  to 
the  Professor  of  Practical  Theology. 
The  work  was  begun  this  fall  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  October.  The  time  of 
each  trip  is  from  Saturday  afternoon  to 


Monday  morning.  On  Sunday  evening, 
October  31st,  four  students  addressed  a 
large  audience  at  the  Bethlehem  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia,  on  themes 
relating  to  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions. 
A similar  meeting  was  held  at  the  Tabor 
Church,  Philadelphia,  on  Nov.  14th. 
Students  are  conducting  services  every 
Sunday  evening  at  the  McKinley  Mission 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 


Volunteer  Band 

There  are  twenty-eight  student  volun- 
teers for  foreign  missions,  in  the  Semi- 
nary during  the  present  year.  This  is 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  number  of 
volunteers  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  The  Band  meets  regularly  every 
Wednesday  morning  at  7 o’clock.  The 
attendance  at  these  meetings  is  most 
gratifying.  A special  leader  is  appointed 
for  each  service  and  the  nature  of  the 
service  is  left  to  his  discretion,  but  one- 
half  the  time  is  uniformly  devoted  to 
prayer.  It  has  also  been  decided  to  re- 
view at  the  different  meetings,  chapters 
from  the  book  “The  Call,  Qualifications 
and  Preparation  of  Missionary  Candi- 
dates.” This  last  feature  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  and  has  proved  inter- 
esting and  helpful.  The  Seminary  is 
planning  to  send  its  full  quota  of  dele- 
gates to  the  Student  Volunteer  Conven- 
tion which  will  be  held  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  December  28th  to  January  2nd.  The 
delegation  will  consist  of  fifteen  students 
and  one  member  of  the  Faculty.  The 
outlook  for  a year  of  great  activity  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Band  is 
most  promising. 

Gifts  for  Missions 

This  year  is  expected  to  mark  a defi- 
nite advance  in  giving  for  missionary 
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work.  In  previous  years  the  plan  of  tak- 
ing subscriptions  after  a stirring  plea  for 
missions  at  one  of  the  regular  Tuesday 
evening  meetings  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has 
been  followed  with  varying  degrees  of 
success.  This  year  the  chairman  of  the 
fund  has  been  calling  personally  upon 
every  member  of  the  student  body.  Last 
year  only  seventy-one  students  contribu- 
ted to  the  fund,  less  than  half  the  number 
of  men  in  the  Seminary.  The  contribu- 
tion reached  the  total  of  $629.51,  a per 
capita  subscription  of  $4.12.  In  addition 
to  this  amount,  the  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty subscribed  $277.00,  making  a total 
of  $906.51.  This  year,  with  the  canvass 
among  the  students  little  more  than  half 
completed,  $1,342.00  has  been  subscribed 
by  eighty-two  men,  a per  capita  contri- 
bution of  $16.36.  The  committee  is 
planning  to  raise  $2,500.00.  From  the 
present  indications,  it  is  expected  that  the 
total  will  exceed  that  sum. 


Seminary  Preachers 

In  talking  not  long  since  with  a stu- 
dent of  Princeton  Seminary  who  had 
taken  the  first  year  of  his  theological 
course  at  a Seminary  in  New  York  City, 
the  writer  remarked,  “Of  course  the  stu- 
dent in  New  York  has  many  more  op- 
portunities of  hearing  notable  preachers 
and  speakers  on  various  phases  of  re- 
ligious life  and  work  than  is  possible 
in  Princeton”.  To  which  remark  the 
student,  speaking  out  of  his  own  expe- 
rience, surprised  him  by  replying,  “But 
that  is  not  true,  for  while  there  is  much 
to  be  heard  in  New  York,  it  is  at  times 
and  places  out  of  relation  to  the  Semi- 
nary, remote  in  distance  and  inconve- 
nient in  time,  even  if  the  students  have 
seen  the  announcement  of  it;  while  in 
Princeton  there  is  a constant  succession 


of  chosen  men  brought  here  to  address 
the  students  in  Seminary  or  University 
at  the  hour  and  place  most  convenient 
for  them  to  attend.”  And  when  there 
was  called  to  mind  the  Seminary  and 
University  preachers,  the  weekly  speak- 
ers from  abroad  before  the  Seminary 
and  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the 
autumn  Religious  Conference,  and  the 
many  lecture  courses,  it  was  plain  that 
he  spoke  truly.  Among  such  opportuni- 
ties are  the  sermons  and  Conference  ad- 
dresses by  the  Seminary  Preachers,  who 
have  accepted  the  Faculty’s  invitation 
for  this  session.  The  list,  with  expected 
dates  of  their  visits,  is  as  follows : 

Oct.  31,  Rev.  John  Dixon,  D.D.,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Nov.  21,  Rev.  James  M.  Barkley,  D.D., 
of  Detroit,  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Jan.  16,  Rev.  W.  W.  Moore,  D.D., 
President  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Richmond,  Va. 

Feb.  20,  Rev.  George  Dugan,  Pastor 
of  the  Collinwood  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

March  27,  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D., 
President  of  the  United  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 

, Rev.  David  J.  Burrell,  D.D., 

Pastor  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church, 
New  York. 


Y.  M.  C.  A,  Speakers 

A very  important  feature  of  the  Semi- 
nary life  is  the  meeting  on  each  Tuesday 
evening,  which  is  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Among  the  promi- 
nent leaders  in  various  lines  of  Christian 
activity,  who  have  been  secured  to  deliver 
addresses  during  the  first  portion  of  the 
Seminary  year,  will  be  the  following: 
Sept.  28 — The  Rev.  Cleland  B.  McAfee,  D.D., 
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Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Oct.  5 — The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Watson,  D.D., 
Secretary  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions. 

Oct.  19 — The  Rev.  S.  Edward  Young,  D.D., 
Bedford  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  26 — Mr.  W.  G.  Landis,  Secretary  Penn- 
sylvania Sunday  School  Association. 

Nov.  2 — The  Rev.  John  Dixon,  D.D.,  Sec- 
retary Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Nov.  9 — The  Rev.  W.  Beatty  Jennings,  D.D., 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Germantown. 

Nov.  16 — Prof.  A.  T.  Ormond,  Princeton 
University. 

Nov.  23 — The  Rev.  Joseph  Wilson  Cochran, 
D.D.,  Secretary  Presbyterian  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Dec.  7 — The  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Trull,  S.  S.  Sec- 
retary of  Presbyterian  Foreign  Board. 

Dec.  14 — The  Rev.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross, 
Bryn  Mawr  Presbyterian  Church. 

Jan.  11 — President  Woodrow  Wilson,  LL.D., 
Princeton  University. 

Jan.  26— The  Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Princeton  University. 

Feb.  8 — The  Rev.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.D., 
Brown  Memorial  Church,  Baltimore. 


Missionary  Furloughs  in 
Princeton 

It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  Faculty 
several  times  in  recent  years  to  welcome 
to  residence  in  the  Seminary  missionaries 
at  home  for  their  furlough  year.  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Moffat  and  Dr.  Wm.  M. 
Baird,  of  Korea,  each  spent  some  months 
in  our  dormitories  as  guests  of  the  Semi- 
nary, hearing  lectures  and  studying  edu- 
cational methods,  in  the  Princeton  and 
neighboring  institutions,  in  relation  to 
their  educational  work  in  the  field.  Dr. 
W.  E.  Lampe,  of  Japan,  was  in  the  same 
way  our  guest  while  studying  for  a 
Ph.D.  degree  in  the  University.  Rev.  J. 
L.  Underwood,  of  Porto  Rico,  brought 
his  family  to  Princeton  that  he  might 
spend  his  furlough  as  a regular  graduate 


student  of  the  Seminary,  choosing 
courses  that  would  help  him  in  his  teach- 
ing in  the  Theological  Training  School 
in  Porto  Rico.  This  year  his  colleague, 
Rev.  J.  A.  McAllister,  is  spending  his 
furlough  similarly.  Rev.  J.  A.  Morton, 
President  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
College  at  Rawal  Pindi,  India,  is  in  resi- 
dence this  year  while  doing  graduate 
work  in  the  University  and  Seminary. 

The  Seminary  takes  peculiar  pleasure 
in  welcoming  such  men.  Their  presence 
is  an  inspiration  and  uplift  to  the  stu- 
dent body  and  they  have  proved  helpful 
counsellors  of  students  in  relation  to  the 
call  to  missionary  service.  These  men 
have  been  most  cordial  in  their  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
residence  to  themselves. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
Princeton  as  an  ideal  place  in  which  to 
spend  the  missionary  furlough.  Near 
and  in  close  touch  with  great  centers  of 
population,  near  the  headquarters  of  the 
Foreign  Boards,  possessing  a wholesome 
and  bracing  climate,  offering  abundant 
opportunities  for  study  in  almost  any  di- 
rection for  the  men,  and  of  culture  for 
the  women  in  the  numerous  literary  and 
musical  advantages,  and  a good  school 
for  the  children.  May  the  custom  of 
spending  furoughs  in  Princeton  grow. 

Missionaries  coming  alone  can  be  made 
comfortable  in  the  dormitories.  There  is 
a splendid  field  for  philanthropy  open  to 
some  one  who,  appreciating  the  trying 
experiences  of  missionaries  on  furlough, 
will  provide  the  means  to  erect  a Mis- 
sionary residence,  or,  better,  a group  of 
such  residences  in  Princeton,  held  by 
trustees  appointed  by  the  Mission 
Boards,  in  which  missionary  families 
can,  with  the  minimum  of  expense  and 
the  maximum  of  ease  and  comfort,  en- 
joy the  opportunities  of  rest  and  culture 
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that  the  strain  and  isolation  of  their  ser- 
vice in  the  field  renders  so  needful  and 
so  much  deserved. 


New  Students  and  Enrollment 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  students  enter- 
ing the  Seminary  this  fall : 

JUNIORS. 

Harry  Barr,  Amanda,  Ohio,  Wooster  Uni- 
versity, 1909. 

Howard  James  Bell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Laf- 
ayette College,  1909. 

Earl  William  Benbow,  Fort  Madison,  la., 
Coe  College,  1909. 

Paul  Sturgeon  Berry,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Western  Reserve  University,  1908. 

Remsen  Du  Bois  Bird,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Laf- 
ayette College,  1909. 

William  Whiting  Borden,  Chicago,  111.,  Yale 
University,  1909. 

William  Buchanan  Buyers,  Coatesville,  Pa., 
Princeton  University,  1904. 

Wallace  Harper  Carver,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Princeton  University,  1909. 

Eldred  James  Clark,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1909. 

John  William  Claudy,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  1909. 

Frederick  Fleck  Darley,  Newark,  N.  J., 
Westminster  College,  Colorado,  1909. 

Thomas  Sinclair  Dickson,  East  Orange,  N. 
J.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1909. 

John  Albert  Dykstra,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Hope  College,  1909. 

David  Reed  Edwards,  Northfield,  N.  J., 
Lafayette  College,  1909. 

Warren  Elsing,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  Princeton 
LTniversity,  1908. 

Hugh  Ivan  Evans,  Scott,  O.,  Wooster  Uni- 
versity, 1909. 

Nathaniel  Rue  Foster,  Imlaystown,  N.  J., 
Lafayette  College,  1909. 

John  Harvey  Frarey,  Richards  Landing,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

James  Wallace  Fraser,  New  Windsor,  Md., 
New  Windsor  College,  1909. 

Leo  Alvin  Gates,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  Lafayette 
College,  1908. 

Teunis  Earl  Gouwens,  South  Holland,  111., 
Hope  College,  1908. 

Shannon  August  Griffith,  Findlaj',  O.,  Find- 
lay College,  1909. 


William  Samuel  Hess,  Buckeystown,  Md., 
New  Windsor  College,  1909. 

Frank  Harl  Huffman,  Chandlersville,  O., 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1909. 

Olin  McKendrie  Jones,  Duluth,  Minn.,  Be- 
loit College,  1909. 

Carl  Edward  Kircher,  Norman,  Okla.,  Park 
College,  1909. 

John  Janvier  Louderbough,  Salem,  N.  J., 
Princeton  University,  1907. 

Frederick  Paul  McConkey,  Grove  City,  Pa., 
Grove  City  College,  1909. 

Ross  Samuel  McCown,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J., 
Westminster  College,  Pa.,  1906. 

Robert  Sproule  McKee,  Fulton,  Mo.,  West- 
minster College,  Mo.,  1908. 

John  Rose  McWilliams,  Edenburg,  Pa., 
Grove  City  College,  1909. 

Tsutomu  Miyoski,  Kochi,  Japan. 

Robert  Thomas  Moodie,  Perth,  Ont.,  McGill 
University,  1909. 

John  Muyskens,  Jr.,  Alton,  la.,  Grinnell 
College,  1909. 

Arthur  Northwood,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Prince- 
ton University,  1909. 

John  Brook  Paist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Ursi- 
nus  College,  1908. 

Gustav  Adolph  Papperman,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Delaware  College,  1909. 

Antonio  Honorio  Perpetuo,  S.  Paulo,  Bra- 
zil, Wooster  University,  1909. 

Charles  William  Pusey,  London,  England. 

Irvin  Jonathan  Shafer,  Reading,  Pa.,  Laf- 
ayette College,  1909. 

P'rederick  Smith,  Bangor,  Ireland,  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  1909. 

Langdon  Cheves  McCord  Smythe,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  University  of  Virginia,  1905. 

William  Stewart,  Colerain,  Pa.,  Princeton 
University,  1909. 

Harry  Blaine  Strock,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Get- 
tysburg College,  1909. 

Alfred  Levis  Taxis,  Collingswood,  N.  J., 
Gettysburg  College,  1909. 

Albert  Bechtol  Thut,  Storm  Lake,  la.,  Ohio 
Northern  University,  1904. 

Claire  Fremont  Vale,  Washington  College, 
Tenn.,  Washington  and  Tusculum  College,  1909. 

Roy  Ewing  Vale,  Washington  College, 
Tenn.,  Washington  and  Tusculum  College,  1909. 

David  Van  Strien,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Hope  College,  1909. 

Harry  Corroll  Whitener,  Stanley,  N.  C., 
Davidson  College,  1909. 
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PARTIAL  STUDENT 

Zung-ziang  Kway,  Shanghai,  China,  St. 
John’s  College,  Shanghai. 

John  Van  Neste  Talmage,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  Tulane  University,  1907. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

James  Best,  Peebles,  O.,  Tarkio  College, 
1905;  Xenia  Seminary,  1908. 

Wilson  Riley  Buxton,  Millis,  Mass.,  Har- 
vard Divinity  School. 

Charles  McKee  Cantrall,  Humboldt,  Neb., 
Emporia  College,  1902;  Danville  Seminary, 
1898. 

Harry  Pierce  Grim,  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  Dick- 
inson College. 

Ainsworth  Hope,  Cambridge,  O.,  Muskin- 
gum College,  1894;  Xenia  Seminary,  1898. 

William  Clement  Isett,  Colorado  Springs, 
Col.,  Lafayette  College,  1901 ; Princeton  Semi- 
nary, 1904. 

James  Alexander  McAllister,  Mayagiiez, 
Porto  Rico,  Gettysburg  College,  1898;  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  1901. 

William  James  McCullough,  Hopkinton,  la., 
Lenox  College,  1903 ; Allegheny  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Seminary,  1906. 

John  Jay  Messier,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Princeton 
University. 

James  Coffin  Stout,  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
Rutgers  College,  1891 ; Princeton  Seminary, 

1897- 

James  Robertson  West,  Lonoke,  Ark.,  Aus- 
tin College,  1902 ; Austin  Seminary,  1905. 

NEW  MIDDLERS 

David  Hamilton  Moore  Boyle,  Louisburg, 
Emporia  College,  1908. 

Bernard  Braskamp,  Alton,  la.,  Univ.  of 
Michigan,  1908. 

Harvey  Edwin  Easly,  Londonville,  O., 
Heidelberg  Univ.,  1908. 

Walter  Mell  Hobart,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Macalester  College,  1908. 

Henry  William  Limper,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
Northwestern  University,  1908. 

Arthur  Gromann  Noehren,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
New  York  University. 

Charles  Moody  Ruland,  Princeton,*  N.  J. ; 
University  of  Vermont. 

David  Townley,  Carrichue,  Ireland,  Magee 
College,  Ireland,  1906. 

The  colleges  contributing  more  than  one 
member  to  the  Junior  class  are : Princeton  6, 


Lafayette  5,  Wooster  3,  Hope  3,  Gettysburg  2, 
New  Windsor  2,  Washington  and  Tusculutn  2. 
The  enrollment  is  as  follows : 


Fellows  7 

Graduate  students  17 

Seniors  46 

Middlers  29 

Juniors  49 

Partial  students  3 

Total  151 


The  Biographical  Catalogue  for 

I9°9 

The  Seminary  and  its  alumni  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Dulles,  the  Librarian  of  the  Seminary 
and  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
for  the  publication  of  the  “Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  Biographical  Cat- 
alogue, 1909”.  This  is  the  successor  of 
the  “General  Catalogue,  1894”,  also  com- 
piled and  edited  by  Mr.  Dulles.  What 
the  Biographical  Catalogue  means  in 
labor  is  not  expressed  by  saying  that  it 
contains  662  pages  of  closely  packed, 
abbreviated  items  in  regard  to  the  life 
and  work  of  5674  men.  For  the  labor 
involved  has  not  been  merely  that  of  com- 
piling statistics  ready  to  hand,  but  of 
corresponding  with  and  about  more  than 
3000  former  students  still  living,  many 
of  whom  were  slow  to  respond  and  not 
a few  of  whom,  lost  to  view,  had  to  be 
discovered  through  extended  indirect  in- 
quiries. 

Mr.  Dulles  had  disclaimed  expectation 
of  getting  the  Catalogue  through  the 
press  without  errors.  That  is  an  evi- 
dent impossibility  in  such  a work,  and 
the  Alumnus  must  not  take  it  hard  if 
mistakes  are  found  in  his  record ; but 
an  extended  examination  and  consider- 
able use  of  the  volume  excites  surprise 
that  such  errors  are  so  few. 

The  volume  opens  with  complete  lists 
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of  the  Directors,  Trustees,  Faculty,  Of- 
ficers and  Lecturers  from  the  founding 
of  the  Seminary  to  date.  The  body  of 
the  book  is  occupied  with  the  condensed 
educational  and  professional  biography 
of  the  members  of  each  class,  the  class 
being  designated  by  the  year  of  its  grad- 
uation, not  by  its  year  of  entrance  as  in 
the  1894  edition.  The  classes  have  been 
divided  into  two  parts,  those  who  have 
completed  the  full  course  and  received  a 
certificate  of  graduation,  and  those  who 
did  not.  This  is  followed  by  sections 
giving  the  biography  of  Special  (or  Par- 
tial) Students  and  of  Graduate  Students, 
a list  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Seminary  and 
of  those  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  for  advanced  theological 
study,  statistical  summaries  and  a full 
alphabetical  index  of  names. 

The  enrolled  students  of  the  Seminary 
have  numbered  5674,  of  whom  3062  are 
still  living;  4230  of  her  sons  have  served 
in  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  255  in  the 
Congregational,  107  in  the  Episcopal,  45 
in  the  Baptist  and  27  in  the  Methodist 
ministry.  It  is  surprising  to  learn  that 
of  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
Seminary  only  301  have  turned  aside  to 
other  pursuits  than  the  ministry  and 
teaching,  342  being  recorded  as  teachers ; 
360  have  been  foreign  missionaries. 

Of  the  Seminary  students  1036  have 
graduated  from  Princeton  University, 
Union  College  following  next  with  350. 
The  statistics  of  the  members  from  va- 
rious colleges  call  attention  to  great 
changes  in  the  sources  whence  the  Semi- 
nary derives  its  students,  some  of  the 
colleges  credited  with  the  largest  num- 
ber now  sending  very  few  men. 

The  purpose  of  the  Biographical  Cata- 
logue is  the  promotion  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  Seminary,  the  informing  of  its 
graduates  of  the  progress  of  the  institu- 


tion and  of  one  another  so  that  there 
may  be  mutual  interest  and  helpfulness. 
Its  issue  at  this  date  is  especially  timely 
in  view  of  the  approaching  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary,  in  1912,  of  the 
founding  of  the  Seminary  and  the  pro- 
posed celebration  at  that  time.  Educa- 
tional institutions  have  in  recent  years 
been  generally  emphasizing  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  graduates  toward  their  Alma 
Mater.  The  opportunity  offered  by  the 
information  embodied  in  this  Catalogue 
and  by  the  purpose  to  make  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  to  the  Seminary  may  well  be  used 
by  our  Alumni  and  former  students  in 
different  localities  to  draw  nearer  togeth- 
er and  by  all  to  draw  closer  to  the  Semi- 
nary in  furtherance  of  the  truth  for 
which  she  stands  and  of  her  ability  for 
useful  service. 

****** 

The  following  note  is  by  Mr.  Dulles : 

The  Biographical  Catalogue  has  been 
sent  to  all  of  the  alumni  who  have  asked 
for  it,  in  accordance  with  the  notice  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Bulletin.  The 
same  rule  still  holds.  By  a resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  it  will  be  sent 
only  to  former  students  of  the  Seminary, 
who  want  it  enough  to  ask  for  it.  One 
does  not  need  to  be  a technical  alumnus 
to  come  within  this  rule;  but  the  Cata- 
logue will  not  hereafter  be  sent  with- 
out request,  as  was  done  formerly.  It  is 
a large  volume  of  662  pages,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly different  from  previous  General 
Catalogues  in  several  respects.  Correc- 
tions will  be  welcome,  at  least  they  will 
be  received  in  a Christian  spirit  and  kept 
for  future  use.  It  is  particularly  desired 
that  the  unknown  among  the  alumni  shall 
become  known.  Classmates  of  those  who 
have  disappeared  from  view  can  be  help- 
ful in  this.  Joseph  H.  Dulles. 
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The  Library  Alumni  Alcove 

The  blanks  for  the  Biographical  Cata- 
logue had,  at  the  tail  of  them,  a request 
for  the  publications  of  the  alumni  for 
this  alcove.  The  response  has  not  been 
overwhelming,  indeed  it  has  been  feeble, 
numerically  feeble,  of  course.  Yet  some 
of  the  former  students  have  sent  copies 
of  sermons,  addresses  and  pamphlets, 
and  some  have,  sent  books.  Since  the 
issue  of  the  May  Bulletin  the  follow- 
ing volumes  have  been  received  from 
their  authors : 

’65.  Prof.  G.  L.  Raymond,  L.H.D.,  eight 
volumes  on  Comparative  Aesthetics,  and  an- 
other volume  on  Dante  and  Collected  Verse. 

’73.  Rev.  H.  G.  Stanton,  D.D.,  The  Starry 
Universe  the  Christian’s  Future  Empire. 

’78.  Rev.  J.  M.  Farrar,  D.D.,  The  Junior 
Congregation. 

’79.  Rev.  L.  H.  Jordan,  in  collaboration 
with  B.  Labanca,  The  Study  of  Religion  in  the 
Italian  Universities. 

’81.  Prof.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  D.D.,  A Stand- 
ard Bible  Dictionary,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Nourse,  and  Prof.  A.  C.  Zenos, 

Professor  Jacobus  has  also  sent  an  English 
Translation  of  Zahn’s  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  in  3 vols.,  of  which  he  is 
the  supervising  editor. 

’82.  Rev.  R.  A.  Greene,  Saint  Peter  [Po- 
em.]. 

’99.  Prof.  J.  O.  Boyd,  Ph.D.,  The  Octateuch 
in  Ethiopic,  according  to  the  text  of  the  Paris 
Codex. 

All  of  the  above,  except  Dr.  Farrar’s  book, 
were  published  in  1909.  It  was  published  in 
1908. 

The  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly 

The  Seminary  again  counts  itself  hon- 
ored in  having  one  of  her  sons,  and  one 
who  yields  to  none  in  loyal  devotion  to 
her,  elevated  to  the  Moderatorship  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  honor  was  bestowed  by 


the  General  Assembly,  which  met  at 
Denver,  upon  Rev.  James  M.  Bark- 
ley, D.D.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Dr.  Bark- 
ley is  a member  of  the  Seminary 
class  of  ’79,  which  held  its  thirtieth  re- 
union last  May,  when,  as  President  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Seminary, 
he  also  presided  with  characteristic  ge- 
niality at  the  Alumni  dinner.  Immedi- 
ately after  he  was  elected  Moderator. 
Our  congratulations  to  Dr.  Barkley,  the 
Alumni  and  the  Church. 


The  Library  reported  to  the  Trustees 
at  their  May  meeting  the  addition  of 
2094  bound  volumes.  Since  then  a thou- 
sand more  have  been  received,  making 
the  present  total  84,150.  The  most  inter- 
esting acquisition  during  the  year  was  a 
very  good  copy  of  the  first  edition 
(1536)  of  Calvin’s  Institutes. 


The  Fall  Conference 

The  Fall  Conference  was  held  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  October  nth  and  12th. 
The  usual  Seminary  exercises  were  sus- 
pended and  helpful  addresses  delivered 
on  various  phases  of  ministerial  life  and 
services.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
the  interest  sustained.  It  is  hoped  that 
next  year  more  of  the  alumni  and  other 
friends  of  the  Seminary  may  enjoy  the 
privileges  offered  by  the  Conference. 
(The  following  reports  are  largely  from 
notes  taken  by  students.  They  will 
serve  as  valuable  suggestions  of  the  gen- 
eral character  and  content  of  the  ad- 
dresses.) 

OPENING  ADDRESS 

By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Davies,  Pastor  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia. 

The  speaker  suggested  the  need  of  safe- 
guarding the  bodily  health  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous demands  now  made  upon  the  minister 
in  various  lines  of  church  work,  including  the 
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pastoral  services,  the  preparation  of  sermons, 
the  administration  of  church  finance  and  the 
many  engagements  which  crowd  upon  the  busy 
pastor.  The  minister  of  to-day  must  be  pre- 
pared to  render  effective  service  in  at  least 
three  lines  of  activity.  First,  he  must  be  an 
efficient  executive.  The  modern  church  is  a 
piece  of  complex  mechanism.  Many  young 
men  fail  lamentably  in  their  first  charges  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  and  cannot  direct 
the  many  existing  and  well-established  church 
organizations.  Secondly,  the  minister  must  be 
a pastor.  He  cannot  confine  himself  to  his 
church  work.  He  must  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  pastoral  sendees.  He  must  be  tactful 
and  sympathetic.  Many  illustrations  were  given 
of  the  value  of  pastoral  visitation  and  over- 
sight. Thirdly,  the  minister  must  be  a preacher. 
After  all,  his  best  energy  must  be  bent  toward 
making  the  most  of  his  pulpit  ministry.  The 
plea  was  made  for  the  improvement  of  every 
possible  opportunity  for  preparation  afforded 
by  the  Seminary  course.  Above  all,  the  minis- 
ter must  be  a true  man  of  God. 

SOME  TEMPTATIONS  INCIDENT  TO  THE  LIFE  OF  A 
THEOLOGICAL  STUDENT 

By  the  Rev.  Professor  Jesse  Lee  Cotton,  D.D., 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

This  last  summer  I was  asked  concerning 
the  religious  life  of  the  students  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The  person  making  this 
inquiry'  said  that  she  had  been  told  by  a theo- 
logical student  that  he  found  it  harder  to  live 
a spiritual  life  in  the  Seminary  than  in  Col- 
lege. While  this  would  probably  not  be  the 
testimony  of  all  theological  students,  yet  this 
remark  led  me  to  ask  the  question : Why 
should  this  be  the  case  in  the  experience  of  any 
one  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  the  gospel 
ministry? 

This  of  course  led  me  to  look  back,  and  in 
doing  so  I remember  in  my  own  seminary' 
days  how  disappointed  I was  at  the  apparent 
lack  of  spirituality  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
students.  But  students  of  theology  are  men 
of  like  passions  with  others,  and  I doubt  not 
but  that  sometimes  Satan  labors  with  peculiar 
cunning  to  overthrow  or  weaken  those  who 
are  set  to  oppose  his  works  among  men. 

But  aside  from  this  disappointment,  there 
are  temptations  incident  to  our  calling  against 
which  we  must  continually  guard. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  danger  of  coming 


to  look  upon  Christianity  as  a matter  merely 
of  books  and  forms.  In  a certain  sense  it 
may  be  said  to  be  of  a book,  but  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Christianity 
is  a life.  When  we  come  to  the  Bible  we  come 
to  it  as  living  men  and  there  read  the  revela- 
tion of  the  living  God  whose  words  to  us  are 
spirit  and  life. 

Then  there  is  the  danger  of  coming  to  think 
of  God  as  an  abstraction,  or  as  one  remote 
from  us  personally,  a Being  to  be  reasoned 
about  rather  than  to  be  loved  and  communed 
with.  So  while  we  study  about  God  and 
learn  the  arguments  for  his  being,  and  inquire 
into  the  attributes  of  his  nature,  let  us  not 
forget  that  God  is  our  Father  and  that  he 
loves  us. 

Further  there  is  danger  of  coming  to  regard 
the  holy  office  of  the  ministry  as  a means  of 
livelihood.  They  who  preach  the  gospel  have 
a right  to  live  by  the  gospel.  But  while  this 
is  true,  we  should  never  come  to  look  upon 
our  office  as  a means  merely  of  making  a liv- 
ing. The  service  you  render  to  men  in  the 
name  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  measured  by  dol- 
lars and  cents,  nor  by  any  material  standard. 
We  should  enter  upon  our  work  and  earnestly 
prosecute  it  for  the  love  we  bear  to  Christ, 
for  the  helping  of  our  fellow-men,  and  for  the 
building  up  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God. 

Another  temptation  that  comes  to  most  of 
us  is  the  ambition  to  be  pre-eminent  over  our 
fellows.  It  is  proper  that  we  should  strive 
to  be  all  we  possibly  can,  but  only  that  we 
may  the  better  serve  Christ  and  please  him, 
and  not  that  we  may  revel  in  the  selfish  pleas- 
ure of  superior  power  over  others.  Such 
ambition  is  just  as  wrong  in  the  Christian 
minister  as  in  the  ward  politician.  This  is  a 
snare  into  which  the  evil  one  would  some- 
times lure  you.  Let  the  words  of  Jehovah 
spoken  through  one  of  his  prophets  be  your 
safeguard  here — “Seekest  thou  great  things 
for  thyself?  Seek  them  not.” 

And  then  there  is  the  temptation,  because  of 
our  many  pressing  duties,  to  neglect  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  grace;  to  allow  the  demands 
of  our  calling  to  crowd  out  the  exercise  of 
prayer  and  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible  for 
our  own  soul’s  improvement. 

Again,  there  is  the  temptation  to  waste  our 
time  and  neglect  careful  preparation  for  our 
work.  The  Seminary  is  a good  place  to  form 
the  habit  of  prompt,  systematic  and  careful 
preparation  for  whatever  work  may  lie  before 
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us.  I fear  that  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes 
of  inefficiency  and  failure  in  the  ministry  is 
laziness. 

Permit  me  to  offer  a few  suggestions  that 
may  help  to  fortify  us  against  these  dangers 
and  build  us  up  in  holiness  of  life. 

1.  Cultivate  a thankful  spirit  for  the  good- 
ness and  mercy  of  God.  Each  morning  let  us 
be  thankful  that  God  trusts  us  with  another 
day  of  life  and  that  he  calls  us  to  further 
work  in  his  vineyard. 

2.  Let  us  frequently  recall  how  completely 
dependent  we  are  upon  our  heavenly  Father. 
The  fact  is  we  are  absolutely  dependent  upon 
him.  It  is  for  us  to  realize  this  dependence. 
He  honors  us  by  taking  us  into  partnership 
with  himself.  And  so  it  is  in  our  studies  and 
in  all  our  work  for  Christ  in  this  world.  We 
are  laborers  together  with  him. 

3.  Let  prayer  and  meditation  upon  God’s 
word  have  a large  place  in  your  life.  It  is 
not  simply  nor  chiefly  by  attending  lectures 
and  conventions  where  religious  themes  are 
discussed  that  the  soul’s  life  is  nourished. 
These  are  all  good  and  helpful,  but  they  can 
never  be  made  a substitute  for  private  devo- 
tion. Our  Lord’s  command  is,  “Enter  into  thy 
closet,  and  shut  thy  door,  and  pray  to  thy 
Father  who  is  in  secret.”  This  was  the  secret 
of  the  power  of  God’s  great  servants  in  the 
past.  Only  as  you  live  in  daily  communion 
with  God  will  you  have  power  for  good  among 
men. 

And  then  allow  your  mind  to  dwell  often 
upon  the  truths  of  God’s  word.  I don’t  quite 
like  what  we  sometimes  hear  about  the  differ- 
ent ways  of  studying  the  Bible,  as,  the  critical 
study,  the  topical  study,  the  doctrinal  study, 
the  study  book  by  book,  and  the  devotional 
study  of  the  Bible.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
term  ‘devotional’  denotes  an  attitude  rather 
than  a method  of  study.  All  our  study  of 
the  Bible,  whatever  the  particular  method  em- 
ployed, or  whatever  the  immediate  end  in 
view,  should  be  devotional.  At  any  rate  we 
should  have  our  minds  and  hearts  saturated 
with  the  word  of  God,  so  that  all  our  thinking, 
and  largely  the  expression  of  our  thought, 
may  be  in  the  language  of  Scripture.  If  you 
would  know  more  particularly  what  I mean  by 
this,  let  me  ask  you  to  read  Doddridge’s  “Rise 
and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul.”  A 
Christian  may  be  ignorant  of  many  things, 
but  he  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
Bible. 


SOLITUDE 

By  the  Rev.  Sylvester  W.  Beach,  Pastor  of 

the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Princeton. 

Man  is  a subject  worthy  of  study.  David 
says  he  is  “a  little  lower  than  God.”  The  idea 
was  so  marvelous  that  the  translators  hesitated 
to  use  the  word  God,  so  they  substituted  “an- 
gels.” Man’s  greatness  is  shown  by  his  achieve- 
ments in  science,  art  and  building.  God  is  no 
more  jealous  of  our  praising  the  dignity  and 
greatness  of  man  than  a painter  is  jealous  of 
his  picture  or  a father  of  his  son.  Man,  there- 
fore, to  develop  himself,  must  know  himself. 

Solitude  is  necessary  that  man  may  go  to 
school  to  himself.  Thus  he  can  learn  the 
needs  of  himself;  he  can  brighten  himself 
within,  for  only  thus  will  there  be  brightness 
in  his  life  without.  Within  he  will  find  the 
only  thing  that  is  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
As  the  beautiful  sapphire  contains  within  it- 
self a glittering,  sparkling  six-sided  star,  the 
source  of  all  its  beauty,  so  the  wonderful 
physical  man  contains  within  a soul,  the  spring 
of  his  power  and  wonderfulness.  Let  each 
of  us  seek  in  solitude  this  spring. 

Solitude  is  necessary  that  we  may  know 
God.  At  midday  the  sweet  chimes  of  the  bell 
of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York  are  drowned 
by  the  noises  of  commercial  activity,  but  at 
midnight  their  music  can  be  heard  many 
blocks  away;  so  amid  the  activities  of  the 
ministry,  the  voice  of  God  is  hardly  heard, 
but  in  sweet  solitude  its  softest  sound  can  be 
detected.  We  must  have  a definite  plan  in 
life,  this  plan  must  be  executed  in  truth  and 
honesty  and  justice;  to  make  it  such  we  must 
seek  God  in  solitude. 

All  great  men  have  had  their  times  of  soli- 
tude. The  works  of  Scott,  Bacon,  Shakes- 
peare were  all  planned  while  the  authors  were 
alone.  Daniel  had  his  periods  of  solitude,  and 
Jesus  was  much  alone.  John  received  his 
great  vision  wnen  a lonely  exile  at  Patmos. 

Let  us  all  have  our  periods  of  solitude  with 
ourselves  and  our  God. 

THE  APPEAL  OF  THE  TIMES  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY 

By  the  Rev.  John  McDowell,  Pastor  of  the 

Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  primary  business  of  a Theological  Sem- 
inary is  to  bring  men  into  right  relation  with 
truth.  Next,  however,  to  a clear  and  definite 
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conception  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  the 
Christian  minister  ought  to  know  his  own 
times. 

By  knowing  the  times,  I mean  the  minister 
ought  to  know  what  the  social  situation  is, 
where  the  centre  of  interest  lies,  and  his  rela- 
tion to  it.  Unquestionably  the  centre  of  in- 
terest is  a changeable  matter.  Thirty  years 
ago  it  lay  in  the  relation  between  religion  and 
science ; fifteen  years  ago  it  was  in  the  rela- 
tion between  religion  and  Scripture;  at  this 
hour  the  heart  of  the  situation  is  in  the  rela- 
tion between  religion  and  society,  which  means 
that  the  centre  of  interest  is  in  the  social  ques- 
tion. Evidence  of  this  fact  abounds  on  every 
hand.  A librarian  in  a great  industrial  and 
educational  centre  reports  that  over  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  books  taken  out  of  the  library  in 
one  year  were  on  the  social  question.  Twenty- 
eight  bills  passed  in  a recent  Congress  were 
of  tremendous  social  significance,  each  de- 
manding a wider  social  control.  The  most 
popular  courses  in  our  universities  and  col- 
leges to-day  are  those  on  social  science.  And, 
finally,  practically  all  of  the  evangelical  de- 
nominations have  either  a department  on  this 
question  or  a committee  endeavoring  to  state 
the  relation  of  the  church  to  it.  It  must  be 
evident  from  such  facts  as  these  that  the  issue 
at  the  present  time  is  social  rather  than  scien- 
tific or  theological.  If  this  be  true  let  us  now 
ask  three  questions : 

First — What  do  we  mean  by  the  social  ques- 
tion or  sociology? 

Someone  has  said  that  “sociology  is  one- 
half  ofi  religion,  and  theology  is  the  other 
half.”  Both  deal  with  the  same  individual; 
theology  with  man  in  his  relation  to  God, 
sociology  with  man  in  his  relation  to  his  fel- 
low men.  A theology  that  does  not  produce 
a sound  sociology  is  a defective  tneology,  and 
a sociology  that  is  not  grounded  on  a sound 
theology  is  an  unsound  and  unsafe  sociology. 
That  the  main  interests  of  men  are  passing 
through  a great  change  is  self-evident.  The 
real  controversies  just  now  are  not  specula- 
tive, they  are  terribly  practical.  Men  are 
asking  the  fundamental  questions  of  social 
duty  such  as  “What  is  the  basis  and  measure 
of  our  mutual  obligations?”  The  social  ques- 
tion is  primarily  a question  of  justice,  social 
justice,  political  justice,  industrial  justice. 

Second — What  is  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  the  social  question  thus  defined? 


The  relation  is  two-fold,  (ist.)  The  social 
question  of  our  day  is  a child  of  Christianity. 
The  impulse  that  gave  it  birth,  and  the  spirit 
that  has  nourished  it,  came  directly  from  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  through  His  fol- 
lowers. There  is  no  social  question  where 
Christianity  is  not  known.  There  would  be 
no  problem  were  it  not  for  our  ethical  and 
Christian  ideals,  which  abhor  injustice  and  in- 
equality. These  can  not  long  exist  in  a world 
where  religion  tells  every  man  that  he  has 
equal  rights  before  God.  The  demand  to-day 
voiced  in  the  social  awakening  for  equality  of 
opportunity  and  free  scope  for  development 
of  such  gifts  as  we  have,  are  the  logical  con- 
clusions of  Christianity. 

(2nd.)  Christianity  is  the  cure  and  the  only 
cure  of  our  social  problem.  This  cure  is 
embodied  in  the  three  elemental  laws  of  Chris- 
tianity, namely: 

(a.) — The  Laiv  of  Regeneration  by  which 
man’s  nature  is  changed,  and  he  becomes  “a 
partaker  of  the  divine  nature.”  To  attempt 
to  solve  the  social  problem  of  our  day  and 
to  forget  or  ignore  the  source  of  all  the 
selfishness  and  misery  in  the  world,  namely, 
the  fact  that  we  “have  all  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God”,  is  absurd.  I 
would  be  the  last  man  to  discount  or  hinder 
the  splendid  'work  that  is  being  done  to-day 
to  diminish  the  sum  of  human  suffering  and 
wretchedness,  or  to  underestimate  the  value 
of  the  various  schemes  of  improvement,  phil- 
anthropic, social,  industrial  and  political.  But 
it  does  not  come  from  ignorance,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  swept  away  by  knowledge. 
It  does  not  come  only  from  environment,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  removed  out  of  human 
history  by  improvement  of  circumstances.  It 
does  not  come  only  from  poverty,  and  there- 
fore economical  changes  will  not  annihilate  it. 
The  root  of  it  lies  far  deeper  than  any  of  these 
things.  Dean  Hodges  has  very  truthfully 
said — 

“When  we  are  busiest  with  our  problems 
in  ethics  and  our  problems  in  philanthropy, 
the  Christian  minister  stands  up  to  say  that 
we  have  not  got  sight  of  the  real  thing.  We 
have  not  touched  the  man.  The  body  is  not 
the  man ; the  mind  is  not  the  man.  Whoever 
would  find  him  must  address  the  heart.  He 
must  be  born  again  to  enter  the  new  life.  Car- 
pets and  curtains  make  some  difference,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments  make  more;  but  that 
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which  is  essential  is  the  spiritual  impulse  of 
religion.  The  supreme  thing  is  not  a new 
coat,  nor  even  a new  thought,  but  a new  heart. 
And  God  alone  can  give  that  through  Jesus 
Christ.”  Christianity  offers  to  save  the  indi- 
vidual by  changing  his  nature,  and  then 
through  this  saved  man  to  saVe  society. 

(b.j  The  Law  of  Righteousness.  Christian- 
ity is  a law  as  well  as  a gospel.  The  new  life 
imparted  by  regeneration  needs  a law  to  guide 
it.  The  heart  indeed  may  be  regenerated,  but 
the  head  may  be  badly  informed  and  muddled. 
Christianity  not  only  gives  men  a purpose  and 
disposition  to  do  right,  it  defines  what  right 
is  in  the  law  of  righteousness  as  embodied  in 
the  example  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 
If  we  are  to  solve  the  social  question  we  must 
claim  Jesus  Christ’s  right  to  rule  every  sphere 
of  human  activity,  and  further,  as  his  minis- 
ters, we  must  know  the  gospel  as  a law  for 
life,  and  must  be  prepared  to  interpret  it  to 
men  and  apply  it  to  society. 

(c.)  The  Law  of  Love.  You  do  not  make 
men  good  by  telling  them  what  goodness  is  or 
by  setting  forth  the  bitter  consequences  of 
wrong-doing.  The  glory  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  that  it  gives  both  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  we  ought  to  be  and  to  do,  and 
with  and  in  that  knowledge  it  gives  the  de- 
sire, the  power  to  be  and  to  do  what  God 
would  have  us  to  be  and  to  do.  By  being  both 
law  and  impulse,  Christianity  offers  the  world 
the  only  dynamic  for  the  solution  of  the  so- 
cial question. 

Third — In  view  of  the  present  social  situ- 
ation, and  the  vital  relation  of  Christianity  to 
it,  what  is  the  appeal  of  the  times  to  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry f 

1st.  The  times  are  appealing  to  the  Christian 
ministry  to  give  leadership  to  the  thought  that 
is  to  dominate  this  great  social  awakening.  If 
this  social  awakening  is  to  be  directed  by 
Christian  ideals  and  guided  by  Christian  truth, 
the  Christian  ministry  must  see  to  it  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ  is  given  a social  expression. 
The  gospel  has  had  a glorious  theological  ex- 
pression. But  the  crying  need  of  this  hour  is 
this  application  of  its  elemental  principles  to 
the  private  and  the  corporate  life  of  men. 
We  cannot  expect  to  have  a society  based  on 
Christian  principles  so  long  as  our  social  phil- 
osophy is  given  to  us  by  anti-Christian  teach- 
ers, and  materialistic  socialists.  Bad  practice 
in  any  realm  of  life  has  its  roots  in  bad  social 


philosophy,  and  the  social  disorders  and  can- 
cers which  abound  will  never  be  corrected  un- 
til the  false  philosophy  which  breeds  them  is 
exposed  and  eliminated.  The  times  are  ap- 
pealing as  never  before  to  the  Christian  min- 
istry to  give  direction  to  this  mighty  move- 
ment, (so  full  of  possibilities,  for  blessing  or 
for  cursing  the  world),  by  moulding  the  social 
philosophy  of  our  day,  by  being  its  brains  as 
well  as  its  heart  and  its  hands. 

2nd.  The  times  are  appealing  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  to  give  leadership  to  the  social 
activities  of  the  day.  Wisely,  I believe,  we 
have  turned  over  to  the  State  the  responsibil- 
ity of  public  education,  but  this  ought  not  to 
mean  that  the  Christian  ministry  has  no  fur- 
ther responsibility  for  the  character  of  our 
education.  Our  responsibility  is  for  the  state, 
for  seeing  that  it  is  built  according  to  the 
Christian  conception ; and  that  in  all  of  its 
legislation  it  is  true  to  the  law  of  God.  Wisely, 
I believe,  we  are  dispensing  most  of  our  char- 
ity through  a centralized  bureau,  but  this  does 
not  in  any  way  relieve  the  ministry  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  character  of  these  dispensing 
agencies.  There  is  great  danger  in  these  days 
that  schools,  and  the  charity  organizations, 
through  lack  of  Christian  leadership  will  be- 
come hindrances  to  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
rather  than  helps.  Already  we  are  hearing 
in  certain  quarters  the  cry — “More  money  for 
schools  and  hospitals  and  less  for  churches.” 
Of  course,  we  know  that  this  is  like  the  cry, 
“More  water  for  the  reservoir  and  less  for  the 
springs.  If  the  social  movement  of  our  day 
is  to  tell  for  Jesus  Christ,  the  church  must 
not  be  displaced,  or  exceeded,  by  any  organi- 
zation in  its  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  men  and  society. 

Christianity  is  the  only  solution  for  the 
social  problem  of  modern  times,  and  society 
is  waiting  for  the  Christian  ministry  to  lead 
the  way. 

If  the  Christian  ministry  is  to  provide  this 
leadership  we  must  have  ministers  who  be- 
lieve that  Christ’s  word  is  authoritative  and 
final  in  social  life  as  well  as  in  individual  fife; 
ministers  who  believe  that  the  world  can  never 
outgrow  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  ministers  who 
are  convinced  that  there  is  not  a thought  in 
philosophy,  not  an  ideal  in  sociology,  not  a 
program  in  practical  reform  that  is  not  explicit 
or  implicit  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ: 
ministers  who  believe  with  all  their  hearts  that 
social  salvation  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
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application  and  working  out  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples. 

In  an  age  like  ours,  most  fertile  in  excuses 
for  all  forms  of  wrong  doing,  we  need  min- 
isters who  will  affirm  the  stern,  outward,  un- 
mistakable truth  that  evil  does  not  change 
with  our  whims  and  feelings,  that  Christian 
morals  are  not  affairs  of  latitude  and  dates 
settled  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  in  a given 
place  and  time.  The  times  demand  ministers 
who  will  proclaim  the  wholesome  truth  that 
God  has  not  given  any  man  license  to  sin, 
either  in  his  individual  life  or  corporate  life, 
and  that  God  hath  given  no  man  exemption 
from  the  trouble  and  suffering  and  loss  in- 
volved in  doing  right.  Let  it  be  our  deepest 
conviction  as  ministers  of  Christ  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  solution  of  the  social  problem, 
and  that  society  is  waiting  for  the  Christian 
ministry  to  lead  the  way. 

CONSECRATION 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Frost,  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission 

The  speaker  took  for  his  theme  the  subject  of 
“Consecration”,  choosing  for  the  basis  of  his 
remarks  the  passage  of  Scripture  in  Exodus 
28:  40-43.  He  spoke  of  his  personal  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  the  passage,  telling 
how  God  had  brought  it  to  him  at  a crisis  of 
his  life,  and  confessing  that  it  had  given  him  a 
new  conception  of  what  a consecrated  life 
should  be.  As  a result  he  plead  for  a more 
devoted  and  more  even  life  of  service  before 
God,  and  then  proceeded  to  point  out  how  this 
might  be  obtained,  as  illustrated  and  exempli- 
fied by  the  passage.  His  address,  in  brief,  was 
as  follows : 

It  is  to  be  noticed  from  the  passage  that 
consecration  and  sanctification  are  not  one  and 
the  same  thing,  the  one  preceding  the  other  in 
the  divine  order,  consecration,  experimentally 
speaking,  being  an  act  and  a series  of  acts,  and 
sanctification  being  the  resultant  state.  Also, 
the  passage  teaches  that  certain  conditions 
have  to  be  fulfilled  before  consecration  may 
take  place  and  that  these  have  a logical  order 
and  sequence.  First,  one  had  to  belong  to  the 
right  family,  consecration,  strictly  speaking, 
being  for  priestly  purposes,  and  hence  the  con- 
secration being  limited  to  Aaron  and  Aaron’s 
sons.  But  this  condition  had  been  fulfilled  for 
Christians,  since  the  Scripture  makes  it  plain 
that  the  whole  household  of  faith  is  a “king- 


dom of  priests”  and  is  appointed  to  the  priestly 
service  of  offering  spiritual  sacrifices  unto  God. 
Second,  one  had  to  have  the  right  dress  on, 
which  the  passage  told  us  was  made  of  fine 
linen  and  was  called  “garments — for  glory  and 
for  beauty”.  But  this  condition,  also,  had 
been  fulfilled,  since  the  garments  of  Christians 
were  those  of  Christ’s  righteousness,  as  a pas- 
sage in  Revelation  19  made  clear,  these  being 
the  only  garments  which  could  be  reckoned  by 
God  “for  glory  and  for  beauty”,  a notable 
order  of  words,  signifying  verbal  inspiration, 
since  uninspired  man  would  have  reversed  the 
words  and  would  have  put  the  beauty  before 
the  glory.  Third,  one  had  to  have  the  right 
consecrator  before  consecration  could  take 
place,  for  all  that  Aaron  and  Aaron’s  sons  did 
was  to  present  themselves  for  consecration, 
Moses,  as  the  representative  of  God,  being  the 
real  consecrator.  But  this  condition  also  has 
been  fulfilled  for  the  Church,  for  Jesus  Christ 
has  taken  Moses’  place  as  the  true  consecrator, 
He  having  shed  forth  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
having  thus  baptized  us  all  into  the  one 
priestly  body. 

The  speaker  then  pointed  out  that  all  this 
was  preliminary  to  the  act  of  consecration,  and 
consecration  could  only  now  take  place  as 
something  distinctly  additional.  And  here,  he 
affirmed  that  he  met  with  a great  surprise 
upon  the  day  which  he  had  first  studied  the 
passage,  discovering  from  the  margin  of  his 
Bible  that  the  word  consecration  signified  “to 
fill  their  hand”.  He  had  thought  that  conse- 
cration meant  giving  up  certain  hindering  sins 
and  taking  upon  oneself  certain  vows  of  right- 
eousness, with  such  increasing  intensity  that 
finally  one  would  come  up  into  a highly  sep- 
arated and  dedicated  life.  He  did  not  deny 
even  now  that  consecration  would  not  result  in 
such  an  attitude  and  state,  but  he  affirmed  that 
this  was  not  the  process,  that,  indeed,  it  was 
all  more  simple  and  also  more  complete  than 
this.  Then  he  went  on  to  show  that  the  phrase, 
filling  their  hand,  was  divinely  explained  in 
the  following  chapter.  There  Moses  was  told 
to  offer  to  God  a ram  of  consecration,  and 
afterwards  to  take  its  richest  parts  and  its 
right  shoulder,  and,  in  addition,  some  of  the 
unleavened  bread  from  before  the  Lord,  and 
put  all  this  into  the  hands  of  Aaron  and  of 
Aaron’s  sons.  All  these  were  then  to  be 
waved  before  the  Lord,  and  this  was  to  be 
their  consecration. 

The  speaker  said  that  all  of  this  was  a mys- 
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tery,  as  related  to  consecration,  until  one  saw 
what  the  symbolism  of  the  act  stood  for.  The 
ram  represented  Jesus  Christ;  the  rich  part^ 
His  inherent  divine  excellence,  the  right  shoul- 
der, His  divine  strength ; and  the  unleavened 
bread,  His  perfect  and  ever  acceptable  hu- 
manity. This  being  so,  it  was  clear  that  when 
Aaron  and  Aaron’s  sons  stood  before  God, 
waving  these  appointed  symbols  before  Him, 
they  were  manifesting  the  merits  of  Jesus,  de- 
claring, in  effect,  that  they  had  none  of  their 
own,  and  that  their  acceptance,  their  strength 
and  their  virtue  must  ever  be  found  in  Christ. 
And  this,  by  faith,  must  be  our  position  if  we 
are  to  be  consecrated  and  if  we  are  to  minister 
in  the  priest’s  office.  Our  standing  and  our 
right  of  service  before  God  must  be  found  in 
Christ  alone ; our  excellencies  are  not  to  be  in 
what  we  are,  in  what  we  know,  or  in  what  we 
do,  but  in  what  we  manifest  of  the  life  of 
Christ;  our  strength  can  never  be  obtained  in 
ourselves  or  in  others,  but  only  in  and  from 
Christ;  and  every  human  perfection  which  we 
may  ever  develop  must  be  as  we  make  Christ 
the  pattern  of  our  lives  and  as  we  reproduce 
His  life  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  In  other 
words,  the  secret  of  every  act  of  consecration, 
however  oft  repeated,  is  found  in  the  words, 
“Jesus  only!”  And  it  may  be  added  that  the 
secret  of  the  life  of  sanctification  is  the  same, 
“Jesus  only!”  except  in  the  latter  case  the 
words  cover,  not  simply  a single  act,  or  even 
a series  of  acts,  but  the  whole  of  life,  however 
long  it  may  be.  We  need  then  to  let  go  from 
our  hands  everything  which  is  not  of  God  and 
then  to  hold  up  our  empty  hands  to  God  that 
they  may  be  filled  with  Christ.  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  shall  we  be  able  to  minister  unto 
God  in  the  priest’s  office. 

THE  PRACTICAL  WORK  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MIN- 
ISTRY. 

By  the  Rev.  Maitland  Alexander,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  Rev.  Maitland 
Alexander,  D.D.,  gave  a helpful  and  suggestive 
address  on  “The  Practical  Work  of  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry.”  Dr.  Alexander  suggested  the 
necessity  of  tact  and  wisdom  in  the  control 
of  the  complex  machinery  of  the  modern 
church.  There  is  great  demand  for  ministers 
who  possess  executive  ability.  In  response  to 
a special  request,  Dr.  Alexander  set  forth 


some  of  the  methods  by  which  a larger  evening 
congregation  can  be  gathered  and  held.  First 
of  all,  by  impressing  upon  those  who  attend, 
the  necessity  of  inviting  and  bringing  others 
to  the  services.  Then,  it  is  necessary  to  hold 
the  attention  of  those  who  do  come  by  preach- 
ing the  very  best  possible  sermon.  If  necessity 
arises,  it  may  be  better  to  fail  in  the  prepara- 
tion  of  a morning  sermon  rather  than  of  an 
evening  sermon.  The  evening  prayer  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  voice  the  real  need  and  de- 
sire of  the  worshippers.  Then  again,  a band 
of  men  should  be  organized  to  meet  visitors, 
to  secure  their  addresses,  their  denominational 
connection  or  preference  and  also  to  interest 
them  to  become  regular  church  attendants.  An 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  pastor  or  his  as- 
sistants to  extend  a personal  greeting  to  all 
who  attend  the  service.  The  minister  should 
frequently  visit  the  men  of  his  church  in  their 
offices,  and  should  make  the  men  feel  that  they 
will  be  welcome  at  any  time  at  the  pastor’s 
study.  The  evening  congregation  must  be 
built  up  chiefly  of  men  and  therefore  the  pastor 
must  endeavor  to  know  and  to  help  men. 

THE  PASTOR  AND  THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL 

By  Mr.  Philip  E.  Howard,  of  “The  Sunday- 
School  Times,’’  Philadelphia. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
session  was  Mr.  Philip  E.  Howard,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  His  subject  was  “The  Pastor 
and  the  Sunday  School,  from  a Layman’s 
Standpoint.”  Mr.  Howard’s  activity  upon  the 
staff  of  the  Sunday  School  Times  eminently 
qualified  him  to  speak  fittingly  on  this  subject. 
He  said  that  there  were  four  things  that  a lay 
worker  in  the  Sunday  School  was  justified  in 
desiring,  and  would,  at  some  time  or  other, 
perhaps,  demand  of  his  pastor. 

(1)  That  the  pastor  shall  have  received  spe- 
cific pedagogical  training  before  he  leaves  the 
Seminary.  Mr.  Howard  showed  by  statistics 
that  a great  advance  had  been  made  within  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  toward  providing  cur- 
ricula which  presented  actual  training  along 
the  lines  of  Sunday  School  work  to  the  theo- 
logical students.  Inasmuch  as  the  importance 
of  the  Sunday  School  has  become  so  widely 
recognized,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
Seminaries  also  are  recognizing  the  importance 
of  giving  special  courses  in  Sunday  School 
work.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact  to  the  lay- 
men to  know  that  they  may  expect  the  Semi- 
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nary  graduate  to  be  well  trained  in  that  im- 
portant line  of  religious  activity. 

(2)  That  the  pastor  choose  and  train  the 
members  of  the  teaching  body  in  his  Sunday 
School.  No  one  is  quite  so  qualified  to  do  this 
as  the  pastor.  His  theological  education,  his 
general  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  his  under- 
standing of  the  qualifications  of  the  members 
of  his  church  make  him  the  best  man  available 
for  this  duty. 

(3;  That  the  pastor  be  in  touch,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  best  Sunday  School  liter- 
ature, so  that  the  layman  may  come  to  him 
for  advice  and  recommendation  regarding 
books  and  periodicals  covering  the  general 
subject  of  Sunday  School  work. 

(4)  That  the  pastor  be  the  leader  in  the 
work  of  individual  soul-winning  in  the  Sun- 
day School.  This  is,  per  se,  a duty  of  the  pas- 
tor, but  the  laymen  wants  his  pastor  to  be  a 
leader  in  this  work,  organizing  and  directing 
the  teachers  to  assist  him.  The  work  of  win- 
ning souls  in  the  Sunday  School  is  of  supreme 
importance.  The  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
pastor  lies  in  the  children  of  his  Sabbath 
School. 

INDIVIDUAL  WORK  FOR  INDIVIDUALS. 

By  Mr.  Wellington  Wood,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Wood  gave  a stimulating  address  on  the 
subject  of  “Personal  Work.”  His  enthusiasm 
and  vivacity  made  his  message  especially  im- 
pressive. He  suggested  the  need  of  accepting 
every  possible  opportunity  for  such  service, 
and  of  entering  upon  the  work  with  eagerness, 
with  enthusiasm,  with  determined  persistency, 
and  above  all  else,  with  a knowledge  of  the 
content  of  the  Word  of  God.  Mr.  Wood  in- 
troduced many  vivid  illustrations  from  his  own 
Christian  experience,  and  showed  the  need  of 
insight  into  human  nature,  of  tact,  of  courage 
and  of  power  in  persuasion.  He  especially 
emphasized  the  point  that  there  is  a psycholog- 
ical moment  when  victory  is  certain  in  almost 
any  case,  if  the  opportunity  is  accepted  and  if 
a forceful  and  tactful  effort  is  made.  As  the 
salesman  must  be  alive  to  the  value  of  the 
goods  in  which  he  is  dealing,  and  must  have 
definitely  in  mind  his  price  list,  so  the  personal 
worker  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  his 
own  Christian  experience  and  of  the  salvation 
which  he  himself  has  received,  and  must  also 
be  ready  to  establish  by  quotations  from  the 
Bible,  the  argument  which  he  is  pressing.  The 


speaker  began  by  saying,  “If  I were  expecting 
to  be  a pastor,  I would  see  how  many  souls  1 
could  win  for  Christ  before  I entered  upon  my 
pastoral  work.”  He  closed  by  asking  those 
present  to  pledge  themselves  to  undertake 
some  such  definite  work  before  the  close  of  the 
present  year. 

THE  MINISTER  AS  A MAN. 

By  the  Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tompkins,  D.D.,  Rec- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Philadelphia. 

The  minister  of  God  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion was  called  a priest,  but  I do  not  like  the 
term  much;  yet  it  is  true  that  in  a certain 
sense  we  are  even  now  priests,  we  offer  pray- 
ers for  the  people,  and  thus  intercede  for  them 
with  God.  However,  the  term  is  so  likely  to 
be  misunderstood  that  I seldom  use  it. 

The  minister  is  also  likened  to  a “voice.” 
We  are  like  the  sign-post  at  the  corner  of  the 
roads,  it  is  our  business  to  point  men  some- 
where. We  must  tell  the  truth  about  Jesus, 
we  must  point  men  by  word  and  life  to  the 
Saviour. 

The  word  “pastor”  is  a beautiful  name  for 
the  minister.  It  tells  of  the  glorious  responsi- 
bility which  we  have  of  feeding  the  souls  of 
men  with  spiritual  food,  of  giving  them  re- 
freshment. However  it  is  not  our  business  to 
give  them  rest  by  putting  them  to  sleep  in 
the  pews.  It  is  a great  thing  to  know  where 
to  stop.  Sheep  do  not  like  grass  that  has  been 
trodden  down ; neither  do  men  spiritually  hun- 
gry want  their  spiritual  food  trodden  down  by 
theological  controversy,  but  they  want  it  fresh 
from  the  Word  of  God.  Sheep  are  led,  not 
driven;  and  we  as  pastors  cannot  drive  our 
fleck. 

Ministers  ought  to  be  “prophets,”  that  is, 
messengers  of  God.  There  have  been  “proph- 
ets since  the  world  began”.  We  can  be  and 
should  be  prophets  in  as  true  a sense  as  Isaiah 
and  John.  When  we  sit  down  to  plan  a ser- 
mon, we  must  not  seek  to  exhibit  our  philo- 
sohical  doctrines  nor  show  our  knowledge  of 
Browning,  but  we  must  ask  God  for  a message. 
We  must  feel  the  messages  that  we  preach. 
We  cannot  preach  forgiveness  unless  we  know 
from  experience  the  joy  of  sins  forgiven. 
Learn  your  message  yourself  first,  then  preach 
it. 

A minister  is  a “servant,”  as  the  name  im- 
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plies.  He  is  not  a boss;  though  many  seem 
to  assume  that  role. 

As  ministers  of  the  Gospel  you  must  be 
men,  in  the  full  large  sense  of  the  term.  The 
present  age  demands  a masculine  ministry. 
You  must  not  be  tired  out  by  preaching  a sin- 
gle sermon.  Be  strong  in  body : eat  the  proper 
food,  take  the  proper  amount  of  rest,  exercise 
enough.  We  must  be  men  in  our  minds.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  make  ourselves 
encyclopedias,  but  that  we  should  know  the 
practical  questions  of  life.  A people  perplexed 
with  the  problems  of  life,  troubled  with  its 
sorrows,  do  not  want  Browning  and  Shake- 
speare. We  must  be  men  in  our  spiritual  lives. 
We  must  have  the  tone  of  positiveness;  we 
must  know  whereof  we  speak.  To  become 
spiritual  men  let  us  pray  and  read  our  Bibles 
and  obey  God.  This  is  the  most  important 
thing  you  can  do  when  in  the  seminary. 
With  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  upheld  by  a faith  which  never  doubts,  go 
out  in  the  world  to  tell  men  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 


A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  new 
Biographical  Catalogue,  bound  in  cloth,  can  be 
secured,  for  fifty  cents  each,  on  application  to 
Mr.  Dulles. 


While  the  main  purpose  of  The  Semi- 
nary Bulletin  is  to  suggest  to  the 
alumni  the  activities  of  the  Seminary,  it 
will  be  a great  privilege  to  publish  such 
alumni  notes  as  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev. 
Joseph  IT.  Dulles,  Librarian  of  the  Semi- 
nary. 


Alumni  Notes 

The  Rev.  Edward  G.  Read,  D.D.,  ’65,  has 
given  up  the  charge  of  the  Raritan  Second 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of  Somerville,  N. 
J.,  and  has  changed  his  residence  to  Plainfield, 
in  the  same  state. 

The  Rev.  E.  M.  Deems,  D.D.,  ’77,  has  been 
released  from  the  First  Church  of  Hornell,  N. 
Y.,  and  has  moved  to  New  York  City,  to  take 
up  his  new  work  as  chaplain  of  the  American 
Seamen’s  Friend  Society’s  Institute. 

The  Rev.  J.  Mcl.  Wicker,  ’88,  became  pastor 


of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  N.  C.,  in  September, 
1909. 

The  Rev.  A.  McD.  Paterson,  ’90,  has  left 
Shelbourne,  Mass.,  and  has  entered  upon  his 
work  as  pastor  of  the  “Old  South  First”  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Newbury,  Mass. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Colclough,  ’94,  began  in 
September  his  labors  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  S.  J.  Clarke,  ’97,  has  given  up  his 
charge  in  Newtownards,  Ireland,  and  is  now 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Bally- 
cairn,  County  Down,  Ireland. 


The  death  of  the  following  alumni  has  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni 
Association  since  the  issue  of  the  last  Necro- 
logical report  in  August : 

’45.  John  Woodbridge,  D.D.,  died  July  4, 
1909,  at  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 

’51.  Talmon  C.  Perry,  died  May  30,  1909, 
at  Orange,  Cal. 

’56.  James  McD.  Chaney,  D.D.,  died  Sept. 
20,  1909,  at  Independence,  Mo. 

’57.  Robert  Gamble,  died  Aug.  26,  1909,  at 
Columbia,  Pa. 

’58.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  died 
May  2,  1909,  at  Asheville,  N.  C. 

’62.  William  B.  Darrach,  died  July  23,  1909, 
at  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

’63.  David  H.  Laverty,  D.D.,  died  June  28, 
1909,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1909,  at  Newport,  Pa. 

’63.  Charles  Morison,  died  June  28,  1909,  al 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

’63.  John  H.  Scofield,  died  Sept.  10,  1909,  at 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 

’63.  William  Travis,  died  May  1,  1909,  at 
Portland,  Ore. 

’63.  John  L.  Withrow,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  died 
Sept.  24,  1909,  at  Brookline,  Mass. 

’64.  William  T.  Smith,  died  Sept.  17,  1909, 
at  Hanover,  N.  H. 

’67.  William  B.  Chamberlain,  died  May  18, 
1909,  at  Hanover,  Ind. 

’67.  Francis  W.  Farries,  died  April  7,  1909, 
at  Boldsboro,  N.  C. 

’67.  Joseph  Gamble,  D.D.,  died  Aug.  8,  1909, 
at  Red  Oaks,  near  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

’73-  J-  William  Mcllvain,  D.D.,  died  Aug.  7, 
1909,  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

’73.  W.  Thomas  Davy,  D.D.,  died  May  10, 
1909,  near  Tomah,  Wis. 

’76.  George  J.  E.  Richards,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
died  June  6,  1909,  at  Greenview,  111. 
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’79.  Harry  Rice,  died  Feb.  26,  1909,  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

’80.  James  A.  Creighton,  died  Sept.  3,  1909, 
at  Ennis,  Tex. 

’80.  John  L.  Taylor,  died  July  12,  1909,  at 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

’84.  John  P.  Engstrom,  died  Aug.  5,  1909,  at 
Lansing,  Iowa. 


’87.  Edward  H.  Rudd,  died  July  8,  1909.  at 
Dedham,  Miss. 

’92.  Joseph  McIntyre,  died  June  17,  1909,  at 
Scotia,  N.  Y. 

’96.  William  H.  Morrow,  died  Nov.  28,  19081 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

’98.  William  H.  Layson,  LL.D.,  died  March 
8,  1909,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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